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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN WATSON, OF 
CANADA WEST. 
(Concluded from page 147.) 


The notes of our friend J. W. here close. 
The compiler saw him soon after the death of 
his last son, Thomas, and found him truly 
cheerful and resigned to the inscrutable ways of 
Providence. He was able, in company with his 
wife, to attend the Yearly Meeting in 1864, 
and the sweet amiability of disposition then 
evinced, endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. Until within a few days of his 
death his meetings at home were regularly at- 
tended; and on First-day, the Ist of First 
month, 1565, he was engaged in vocal testimony, 
expressive of a concern that those present 
might be more earnest in laboring after a firm 
establishment on the Rock, Christ Jesus, in the 
soul, and that they might take heed to and 
obey the secret impressions of what was right 
and what was wrong, testifying that these im- 
pressions emanated from that Divine power or 
principle by which all are saved. This salva- 
tion comes by obeying the still small voice 
spoken distinctly to the understanding of every 
rational creature. 

Tn the evening he was attacked with what 
proved to be his last sickness. The following 
account was kindly furnished by one of his 


day, that he was taken very ill, 1 drove over to 
see him. AsI[ entered the room, he reaehed 
out his hand and said, ‘ Dear James, all has 
been done for me that can be, and all that re- 
mains now is to\bear my pain with patience.’ 
And in this patient state he appeared to be 
much preserved, often remarking to his neigh- 
bors, as they came in to see him, ‘ that he was 
going home.’ 

“ Fhird day.—This morning found him suffer- 
ing greatly. His mind was much composed, 
and would flow out in extacies of love to those 
around him; and not embracing them only, but 
wishing well to mankind, the world over— 
He was often heard in supplication to his 
Heavenly Father for strength to bear this 
severe trial with patience, and that he might 
not give way to murmuring. He often spoke 
encouragingly to those about him, giving much 
good and wholesome advice, which I doubt not 
will be long remembered. Taking his grand- 
son, C. Watson, by the hand, he said, ‘ My dear 
grandson, be a good boy ; be kind to thy mother 
and to thy brothers and sisters; and strive to 
live so that thou will feel kind to every one, and 
God will reward thee. And, above all, attend. 
to the inshinings of Jesus Christ in thy own 
soul ; for itis by attending to the manifestations. 
of this light within, that cleanses from all sin, 
and purifies and fits us for the Heavenly 
Father’s use ;’ with more to the same effect/ The 


relatives, who was with him much of the time | solemn stillness that appeared to pervade every 
till his close: He says, “On hearing, Second-! mind present, manifested the power and influ. 
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ence wih which the words were uttered, and 
made a deep impression on all. - 

“ Fourth-day.—As it drew near meeting time, 
I said sqmething about it being Preparative 
Meeting day, and that it was near the time to 
go. He remarked,‘ Dear James, keep thy eye 
single to the light that shines within, and it will 
guide thee into all truth, and thus it will open 
to thy understanding all that is required of 
thee to do; if thee will be obedient. to its mani- 
festations, it will establish thee on the sure 
foundation, even the Rock, Christ Jesus. Per 
severe in the cause of Truth, and thou will be- 
come a pillar in the Lord’s house that shall go 
no more out.’ 

‘“‘ This afternoon, after passing through much 
suffering, he asked them to pray for him, that 
be might be released from this severe trial by a 
speedy dissolution of the body. And witha 
look such as only extreme suffering might in- 
duce, he turned to his wife and said, ‘ My dear, 
canst thou not pray for me?’ She answered, 
‘ We have prayed for thee. I have prayed for 
thee from the very depths of my heart. Qh, 
be patient, my dear, and it will all be well in 
the Lord’s time ;’ then bowed her head for a few 
moments, and broke forth in a most touching 
supplication in his behalf, during which he lay 
perfectly quiet, and appeared to be strengthened 
at the close. 

“ Fifth-day.—His sufferings through the day 
were very great, and he remarked it seemed as 
though it would be too much for human nature 
to bear; but was, through mercy, enabled to 
say, ‘ Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.’ 
This evening, he was favored with an unusually 
long spell of apparent ease, during which time 
his mind appeared to be absorbed in viewing 
and meditating on the never-ending glories of 
the celestial state. He came out of this with 
the expression, ‘Oh, the beauty, the glory of 
that Heavenly sight! I would not have missed 
seeing it for a world.’ 

“ Sixth-day.—He had not much to say, but 
what he did was very appropriate, and he recog- 
nized all that he had any acquaintance with. 
Inthe twilight of the evening, after passing 
through a severe seasgn of distress, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ What shall I do, my dear, itis so try- 
ing?’ then in a few seconds said, ‘Oh, how I 
pity those that put their trust in fine gold ; 
what will it do for them in an hour like this? 
He then rested on my arm quite calmly and 
composed: in mind, his eyes closed, and to ap- 


pearance was wrapped in solemn meditation, his 


elbows resting on the bed, with his hands ex- 


tending upwards, and moving as with a love- 


inspiring motion for several minutes. He then 


let them down, and said, ‘It is finished ;’ and 
added, after a little time, ‘I fee! the world to 
be receding from me ;’ and, soon after, ‘ I feel 


my faculties are going.’ 









 Seventh-diy.—All day he was gradually 


sinking; and his last words were those of en- 
dearment to his wife and brother. Toward 
evening, without a sigh or struggle, his immor- 
tal spirit took its flight, in the 80th year of his 
age.” 


The annexed tribute to his memory was 
written by a young friend in his neighborhood, 
and sent us for publication. 

“Death has again been in our midst, and a 


great and good man has fallen. He was great 


because he was yood, and good because he early 
submitted his will to the yoke of Christ. This 
lightened the burdens of vigorous manhood, 
and sustained him during his declining years. 
“T know not how he was firet induced to par- 
take of the waters of life, for many and various 
are the means employed by our Heavenly 
Father to draw the minds of his children nearer 
to himself. It is of the beautiful effects of this 
dedication of heart, as exemplified in the life 
and character of this deamdeparted friend and 
father in Israel, that I would speak, sacred, 
though self-imposed, I feel this attempt to pay 


fitting tribute to departed worth. , 


‘© One of the early settlers of our favored 


country, he endured the struggles and priva- 
tions of pioneer life ; but obeying the injunction 


to seek first the kingdom of God and his righ- 


teousness, the accompanying promise was in his 
ease fully verified, for his wilderness home be- 
came one of beauty, and was surrounded by the 
comforts and luxuries of life. 


“ Here, with the devoted partner of his declin- 
ing years, in the society of his children and 
grandchildren, in the midst of an endeared circle 


of friends and relatives, his days glided peace- 


fully away ; but one by one some of the tender- 
est ties which bound him to earth were loosened, 
and only a few months before his own decease, 
his last surviving son preceded him to the silent 
grave. In adversity’s dark hour, he was enabled 
to feel the sustaining presence of the Power that 
wounds only to heal ; and he passed from each 
ordeal firmer in faith and stronger in reliance 
on the arm of his Redeemer. 

‘‘ And now he too is gone, and forever; no 
more can we look to him for guidance and coun- 
sel; no more shall we behold his venerable 
form in the house of prayer; no more shall we 
listen to those mild words of exhortation or en- 
treaty ; no more shall we feel the warm pressure 
of the enfeebled hand, speaking volumes of af- 
fection. But why do we weep? The long 
captive spirit has left the shackles of mortality, 
and we doubt not is resting in the bosom of its 
Father and its God. 

“The mandate was neither unlooked for or 
unwelcome. 

“*He had long been waiting for the day 


Whose still twilight softiy closing 
Steals the trembling soul away,’ 
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“ And the morn that ushered in the eighty- 
seventh anniversary of his birth, told of his 
peaceful exit from the shores of time. 

“¢ Gently the passing spirit fled 
Sustained by grace Divine.’ 

“ How immeasurable the extent of the influ- 
ence of such a life.” 

Wuite Cuurcn; C. W., 10th mo. 25, 1865. 





Circumstances may mould the external char- 
acter into a becoming form, but principle alone, 
added to the severe discipline of the habits and 
dispositions, can make the man internally good. 
—Rays of Light. 





APPEAL ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ACCUMULA- 
TION OF WEALTH. 

Addressed to the Society of Friends, usually called 
Quakers, individually and collectively. 
(Concluded from page 150). . 

But if they mean by independence such a mo- 
neyed situation as shall place their children out 
of the reach of the frowns and crosses and vi- 
cissitudes of the world, so that no thought or 
care shall be necessary for the means of their 
own livelihood, L fear they are procuring a 
situation for them which will be injurious even 
to their temporal interests as men. The matter 
then seems to me to be brought to this ques- 


tion, Whether it is better—I mean as a general | 


proposition—to bring up children with the ex- 
pectation of such a moderate portion of wealth, 
that they shall see the necessity of relying upon 
their own honest endeavors and the Divine sup- 
port, or to bring them up with such notions of 
independence, that, in the pride and exultation 
of their hearts, they may be induced to account 
themselves mighty, and to lose sight of the 
power and providence of God? If we look into 
the world for an answer to this question, we 
should find no greater calamity than that of 
leaving children an affluent independence. 

Such, then, are the opinions of a man of acute 
intelligence, and who has had very extended 
opportunities of observing human nature as it 
exists in society generally, who has especial in- 
troductions to the very bosom of the Society of 
Friends, and to whom must be allowed the credit 
of _ acted in important affairs for conscience’ 
sake. 

The “ money-getting spirit,” in other words, 
the earthly mindedness, of which this author 
feared the danger fifteen years ago, is most mani- 
festly increasing with rapidity, and is much 
too generally prevalent; but it is not universal. 
Awong the living members of the Society, it 
would not be difficult to point out notable ex- 
ceptions to the too general rule, of men who have 
conscientiously abstained from seeking riches, 
but who are equally remote from that external 
and studious display of privation, for which we 
find no example but in blind devotees and ehal- 


low enthusiasts, of men whose bright example 
shines in their motto, adopted from the writings 
of the apostle, who said, “ Let your moderation’ 
appear unto all men.” 

The word moderation is full of importance ; 
but must be acknowledged to be devoid of 
practical illustration in the life of a Quaker, to 
whom are applicable the words of the poet: 
“ Dives agris, dives positis in feenare nummis.”’ 
May it not be said that such a man, whatsoever 
may be his external appearance, or the profes- 
sion of his faith, must have swerved so greatly 
from the commands of his pattern and preceptor, 
so completely broken one link in the chain of 
“ practice,” that if the injunctions of Christ be 
binding upon his followers, it may reasonably 
be doubted, from the admission of Quaker au- 
thorities, whether he can be a real Christian at 
heart? But when we shall perceive such an 
one, one so remote from obeying the com- 
mand against accumulation, living at ease, aud 
enjoying every luxury, save that of external 
splendor, in the foremost rank, and by teaching 
publicly, or by active co operation in the “ dis- 
cipline ” of the Society, saying to its members 
in the language of conduct, “ Follow me,”’ for I 
profess to ‘follow Christ,” shall we not be 
tempted to hesitate, as doubting his fitness, and 
to reply to such an one, “ First pull out the 
beam that is in thine own eye ?” 

But moderation, Christian moderation, may 
perhaps be allowed to be of various interpreta- 
tion. - He who has been nurtured in the expec- 
tation of riches, of being tried with plentiful es- 
tates, as Woolman expresses it, who has been 
delicately fed, and taught, never to help him- 
self, when other help can be obtained—a being 
thus dependent must sacrifice much, even more 
perhaps, than Christian faith would demand, or 
Christian fortitude could bear, if he were at 
once to “ give all to the poor,” and bear his 
cross in absolute poverty and privation. But 
vast is the gulf between the one state and the 
other, and midway lies moderation, a modera- 
tion which, while it allows the comforts of life 
to the possessor, permits him to minister to the 
needy, and even to deprive himself of some 
personal luxuries, for the sake of sharing the 
“luxury of doing good ” to others. 

There have indeed been those in the Societ 
who have furnished notable examples of mod- 
erating their own desires, and in very different 
ways. One remarkable instance of a truly 
great and rich Quaker must still be fresh in 
the memory of his survivors, who so moderated 
his living below his means, as to expend about 
one-tenth of his splendid income, and dispose of 
niné-tenths of it in well selected offices of kind- 
ness to his fellow creatures, both public and 
private. Peace to the memory of such a map! 
for he deserved while living the appliuse of 
the good, and multitudes partook of } is bouaty, 
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who never heard of the donor. Bat it may still 
be asked, whether, if this very man had been 
_ in his earlier days as much of a heartfelt Chris- 
tian as he became in his riper years, he could 
have accumulated possessions so great as were 
his? But if his largesses were intended as an 
atonement, may we not say that it was com- 
plete. 

Such a character presents an exalted view of 
vital Christianity ; but let us turn to another in- 
stance of the same tenor, that is to say, illus- 
trating also the force of religion upon the mind 
of the devoted; but in how diverse a proposi- 
tion! There once lived, not far from Lon- 
don, a member of the Society of Friends, in 
the humble occupation of a mole-catcher; and 
he was lowly as was his occupation. This 
man, possessing extraordinary skill, was em- 
' ployed to clear the grounds of a rich man ; and 
after succeeding completely, his demands were 
so exceedingly moderate—so very small—as 
to surprise his employer into the ejaculation, 
«‘ Why, you cannot live upon so little; consider 
how long you have been here!” The reply be- 
came the man, though aged and a cripple, “ Oh 
yes, I can, and give away a tenth too.” This 
humble and humble-minded man the writer re- 
members to have seen with a benignant smile 
upon his countenance, which spoke that all was 
peace within. 


Yet may it not be assumed that the zeal of 
this man in fulfilling what he esteemed to be his 
religious duty, erred, though on the side favor- 
able to virtue, in not receiving so much as was 
his just due from hisrich employer? A pocket 
so barely furnished as was his, was indeed too 
meagre for so enlarged a mind ; and if he had 
received the reasonable reward of his labor, his 
bounty to those still poorer than himself might 
have been stretched beyond his limit of a tenth. 
Equally, perhaps, is to be regretted the conduct 
of another exeellent man, whose name since he 
published it as an author, may be quoted with- 
out offence. John Fry, of Sutton Benger, in 
Wiltshire, retired from the cares of business 
with what he esteemed a competence, namely, 
the very moderate sum*of one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. 


With an income so slender, and which would 
afford for a family, consisting of himself, his 
wife and a servant, a daily repast scarcely more 
luxurious than that of the Roman meal, “a 
tadish and an egg,” how cramped when he saw 
the necessitous, must have been the mind of a 
man of his benevolent feelings ; but his motto 
seems to have been, “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches ;” and the extreme moderation of bis 
desires will best be told by the following effort 
of his muse while he was yet in trade, and be- 
fore his income had reached his own point of 
competence : 


“ As wishing will neither procure nor prevent, 

I hope to continue my state of content ; 

And yield to my lot with a proper submitsion, 
And think myself blessed in my present condition. 
I'll not seek for riches because of their snares, 
Nor yet for more business, because of its cares ; 
But thankfully use what bounty of Heaven 

Has furnished as needful nor sparingly given, 

A mind free from guilt, and possessing true peacé, 
Oh, these are the riches I wish to increase! 

For a state betwixt ease and a constant employ, 

Is the state I Would choose, and the state I enjoy.” 


Hence, if these two illustrious examples of 
moderation may be deemed too severe, that of the 
philosopher who broke his pitcher when he saw 
a boy drink from the hollow of his hand, cannot 
be recommended to the Christian; but when, 
in opposition to such extreme privation, we see 
the owner of great possessions in a broad beaver 
and ample garments,.studiously divested of 
ornament, the external badges of high profes- 
sorship, and his spouse beside him in a diminu- 
tive bonnet of peculiar plainness, seated in a 
carriage of the most modern taste, and wantin 
little more than the splendor of ahha 
arms on the harness, and on the panel, to ren- 
der it as conspicuously elegant as the most 
fashionable equipage in the park, surely the 
world will decide that such can scarcely be 
what they profess, self denying Christians ; for 
the world is not so easily deceived ; it perceives 
that the possessors are worldlings at heart, and 
smiles at their self: delusion. 


It is not, however, against the use of carriages, 
as altogether unbecoming the high professor, 
that these remarks are levelled, but simply 
against that incongruity of garb and accommo- 
dation, which too often is to be perceived. 
There may exist many substantial reasons for 
the possession ; but its appearance should rea- 
sonably accord with the externals of the owner, 
and with his profession ; it should seem rather 
for use than for show. 


In the full persuasion that the moderation spo- 
ken of by the apostle, when he said to the Philip- 
pians, ‘“‘ Let your moderation appear unto all 
men,” could not have extended on the one hand 
to vast accumulation, nor on the other to the 
deprivation of comforts and conveniences, such 
as may justly belong to the Christian without 
offence to the command, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures,” let us advert to two of the 
various states in which Christian forbearance 
may be said to be put to the test. 


Let us,in the first place, suppose—and the 
supposition is not without precedent—that 8 
Quaker becomes possessed by patrimony, or by 
descent of some kind, of a fortune more than 
amply sufficient for his own reasonable wants. 
If in this case he involve himself in “ the cares 
of this world,” by entering into business or 
speculation to increase that which is already 
more than ample for supplying the moderate 
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desires of the true Christian, and if he so far 
outstep moderation, as to indulge himself in a 
large establishment, as regards his house, his 
carriages, and his number of servants, is not 
such a man chargeable with the offence of 
“ covetousness /”’ Such an one, it is true, may 
be hospitable and indulgent to the poor, but he 
covets more than Christian moderation, even 
though his mansion should be less, and his 
carriages and servants less splendid and numer- 
ous than those of “Sir Thomas or My Lord.” 

Let us again suppose a Quaker, born in hum- 
ble life, and educated in humble views, to be so 
circumstanced, that by the great extension of 
his commercial concerns, or by vast speculations, 
he has the power of enriching himself and his 
childten, is he justified in so doing as a Chris- 
tian? And even if he could boast with the 
young man formerly, that he had kept invio- 
lable all the moral obligations from his youth up, 
yet would he not break one of the positive in- 
junctions of the Founder of his religion, and 
would he not prepare for his children the wings 
spoken of by the historian Clarkson, who says 
that “it is undoubtedly true, though there are 
many amiable exceptions, that the worst examples 
in it (the Society of Quakers) are generally 
among the children of the rich ! These presently 
take wings and fly away; so that, falling into 
the corruptive and destructive fashions of the 
times, their parents have only been heaping up 
riches, not knowing who were to gather them.” 

Now it is doing no injustice to the Society 
to assert that there are to be found within it 
many examples of both these cases. What, then, 
shall we say? But let us carry the supposition 
alittle further, and imagine men thus offending 
in their own persons the Christian injunction 
against great accumulation, and preparing for 
their children the means by which they or 
their immediate descendants are to quit the 
standard perhaps for ever (for Clarkson says, 
that the Quakers themselves acknowledge, “ that 
if men grow rich in the Society, their grand- 
children generally leave it”)—let us imagine 
that these very men (can they be termed heart- 
felt Quakers ?) are themselves “elders or over- 
seers” in its church, or officiate as ministers at 
its altar,—what, then, shall we say? Why, that 
while with one hand they pretend to steady and 
support the ark, they are, with the other, to 
use the words of Clarkson, sowing “the seeds 
of a regular and successive decrease” of that 
Society for which they pretend so much affec- 
tion and regard ; and is not this the least that 
can be said? But the example set by such 
men is even more pernicious to their own So- 
viety generally, than to themselves and their 
offspring. 

Who is so self-confident as to suppose that 
he may not imitate the minister, the elder, and 
the high professor, of his own church? and thus, 


without seizing on the better part as a model 
for their conduct, the younger, or the weaker 
parts of the flock, seek to emulate them only in 
their wealth and their enjoyment, and thus 
drink in poison, fatal to “ self-denial,” from the 
very source whence they are taught to look for 
consolation and support. 

Again: this class of the high professors in the 
Quaker church (that is, of those who, while they 
preach self-denial, and do actually practice it in 
their dress and demeanor, possess most worldly 
luxuries, and the means of obtaining them all), 
are stumbling blocks in the way of such of their 
members as, either from education or thought- 
lessness, exhibit less of the externals of humil- 
ity, but yet who do not gratify self more, in 
their houses, and furniture, and servants, and 
equipages. For these perceiving the self denial 
of the high professor, who is rich, to be partial 
and incomp'ete, and therefore only a “ mixed 
obedience,” do not scruple in thinking them- 
selves justified in advancing one step farther in 
the course of indulgence, and of allowing them- 
selves the additional gratification of more nearly 
approximating the fashions of the day in their 
external appearance. 

And is not this advance upon the mnnners 
and maxims of the world, this progress to an 
amalgamation with it, which, though slight in 
the parent, is often complete in the child,—to 
be attributed, in great measure, to the influence 
and example of its affluent members? The 
children of the rich professor are rarely so ob- 
viously correct in their dress as their parents ; 
who, allowing a trifle of that elegauce which be- 
Jongs to affluence and station, it is soon per- 
ceived and admired by the child, whose little 
feelings of ambition to vie with others finer than 
itself, are easily aroused; again something is 
allowed to youth by the parent, so that, taking 
the reins into his own hands, ere the dawn of 
manhood, he mingles with the world as one of 
its own. 

Thus, assuming that there does in reality 
belong to “ plainness of dress,” that importance 
which the Quakers afflx to it, are not the rich 
among them in some degree the cause of the 
spoliation of their owa testimonies? for the 
“ peculiarities of convérsation and carriage” will 
soon follow, when that of “‘ appearance ” is lost. 
The influence of riches is enormously great, 
and the example of the rich spreads with the 
ease and rapidity of contagion. 

And is it credible, that the mind of the man 
—whether priest or layman—which is so closer 
ly allied to the earth, as to be six days in the 
week pursuing with avidity the accumulation 
of wealth—eagerly pursuing old plans and de- 
vising new—shall, on the seventh, when he pre- 
tends (to use the language of Scripture, and to 
apply it as the preacher applies it) to “ offer up 
himself a living sacrifice,” so completely master 
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the imaginings of the rest of the week, as to' showered upon his defenceless head by mother 


forget them on the “ First-day ” in the meeting ? 
And if he do not—if he bring the “ money- 
changers into the temple,”—if forgetful of the 
nature of that spiritual worship, which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the system adopted by 
Friends, and of that essential shutting out of 
the earth and earthly things, in order to become 
recipient of heavenly—if he there continue to 
ponder, and plan, and contrive—is not this the 
worship of Mammon ? 





PROVIDENCE. 


Those who sincerely desire to be in the 
stream of Providence will be carried onwards 
by it through every moment, to the end of life. 
There may be seasons of anxiety and doubt ; 
there may be times of trouble and affliction ; 
but all these things are overruled for the ul- 
timate good of those who keep the Lord before 
them, and swerve not willingly from the path of 
duty. Be it our wisdom, therefore, as it is our 
duty, to submit to the laws of divine order, and 
all things shall work together for our good. 





HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN HAPPY. 
“ Little things, on little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven.” 
It is very usual with us, who have advanced to 
the time of “the sere and yellow leaf,” who 
are burdened with the increasing weight of years 
and responsibilities, and who realize to the full 
the poet’s assertion, that this is a 
“ Changeful life ; 

So manifold in cares that every day 

Brings its own burden with it ;” 
I say, it is very common thing for us to say to 
our children : “Ah, now is your happy time, now 
is your season of enjoyment, now you have 
nothing to trouble and nothing to annoy you, 
only to sing and play; oh, if Z could but be 
young again!” ete. etc. Toa great extent this 
is true. God, in his infinite mercy, has con- 
stituted childhood with a capacity for receiving 
pleasure from every trifle; and who can doubt 
this as he watches its free, joyous movements, 
hears its melodious laughter, or gazes on its 
sunny.face? The cunning little ones seem to 
have found out the long-desired secret of “ set- 
ting a trap to catch sunbeams.” 

Still, it has often struck us that the daily 
life of a child is not so happy as it might be. 
It stabs us to the very heart to see a little heed- 
less offender roughly chidden, or even person- 
ally chastised. for an accident caused it may be 
by the superabundance of its joyous activity. 
Perhaps a curly-pated urchin, goaded on by 
the excess of his infantile curiosity, surrep- 
titiously gives a prick to his elastic ball, “to 
see what makes it jump.” The toy is spoiled, 
it is true, which is a great pity, but still worse 

is it to hear the upbraidings which are 


or nurse. How much better would it be to re- 
prove him gently for what can hardly be called 
a punishableact, or to take advantage of the same 
opportunity to give him asimple Jesson in natu. 
ral philosophy, which would never be forgotten. 
Or again, we have known severe correction to 
have followed the spontaneous confession of a 
fault, when the little culprit, at the expense 
of a vast amount of sensibility and timidity, 
has stammered forth the burden that has been 
lying on his mind for hours, only to be met by 
harsh and injudicious severity. What can such 
a parent expect as the result of his discipline, 
but future falsehoods, or sly attempts at con- 
cealment? This reminds us of an incident that 
happened to us the other day. While walkin 
in the street, we passed two or three children 
in earnest conversation : their looks and tones 
attracted our attention, more especially the sen- 
tence uttered by one as we passed, ‘‘ My mother 
never spoke a rough word to me.” We invol- 
untarily turned and looked at the boy. There 
he stood, a sturdy-looking little fellow, in fustian 
jacket and corduroy trowers, but with such a 
beaming, happy face, as is not often to be seen 
in a poor man’s child. And who can wonder 
at the look of care and depression that is often 
visible in children who are snubbed, and 
twitted, and snapped at constantly ? Of course 
we do not wish to imply that children are fre- 
quently placed in such unhappy circumstances ; 
yet, how few parents can claim the compliment 
that Cowper pays to his mother, when he speaks 
of her 
“ Constant flow of love that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humor interposed too often makes.” 


When we think of the trifles, the very no- 
things, that will make a child happy for days 
and weeks, it makes one sigh to think how 
seldom they are bestowed on them. ‘Little 
things please little minds,” we sometimes hear 
uttered with a half-contemptuous smile. Fathers 
and mothers, be thankful that is so! Be thank- 
ful that a handful of wild flowers, a ripe and 
ruddy apple, a few blocks of wood, or a peacock’s 
feather, will make your child shout for joy, and 
cause his dancing-limbs to bear witness to the 
lightness of his heart. We have known a child 
amused for a long winter’s day, when cold and 
sleet have confined him to the fireside, by half 
an hour’s patient instruction, some paper, and 
a pair of scissors; while his bright, intelligent 
eyes have borne testimony to his triumph over 
the miniature boats and ships that he has 
constructed. We repeat, that no work i 
easier or so well paid as the amusement of 
children. 


“ Their’s is the sunshine of the breast ;” 


and many a gentle word; or encouraging caress, 
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is treasured in their hearts, to be repaid at some 
future time by simple attentions in illness. 

Never allow your children to be idle. Idle- 
ness is the root of all evil, and a child who is 
allowed to hang listlessly over the fire, and 
lounge about on easy chair or sofa, will assuredly 
be a burden in time tocome. If he appears 
wearied of his toys, draw him kindly to you, 
and tell or read some simple story ; if possible, 
get him to copy some animal or bird mentioned 
in it; show him how to fabricate a walnut-shell 
boat, or a fly-catcher, or an ornament for the 
bed-room candlestick, or some coarse netting for 
cabbage-nets, or some spills for lighting candles. 
And let him see that you value his work, by 
using tt. Nothing damps a child’s pleasure 
more, after he has completed some wonderful 
fabrication, which is to accomplish marvels in 
the domestic department, than to see it laid 
aside as useless, or smiled at superciliously. Use 
it, if it be possible; or, still better, assist him 
in making amore perfect one. It always seents 
more difficult to amuse boys than girls, because 
it is thought effeminate to instruct them in 
many things with which girls are acquainted. 
This we believe to be a grand mistake. We 
knew a family where all the children, both boys 
and girls, were taught knitting and netting. 
No one was allowed to make their marble bags 
for them, and certainly marvellous and gorge- 
ous in the extreme were the colors they se- 
lected ; still, they were more prized by them 
than any fabrications that could be purchased, 
besides encouraging a taste for industry and a 
love for domestic life. Our readers may smile, 
but thisafact. The boys hailed the winter even- 
ings with pleasure, when they kept time with 
their busy fingers to the narration of some 
startling adventure, or school exploit, and, far 
from becoming “ feminized,’ grew up domes- 
ticated in their tastes, and unlike the shiftless 
creatures men usually are in the items of but- 
tons and strings. Always accept the home- 
manufactures of your boys, if urged upon you. 
Many a happy hour will Ss passed py your little 
son, if he knows that the rough piece of wood 
which he is so elaborately carving into some 
mythical and extinct animal will be accepted 
with a smile and treasured with love. 

Give your children a love for nature. It was 
our favored lot ta be brought up by a loving, in- 
telligent, Christian mother, and never shall we 
cease to feel gratitude to Her memory for the 
many pleasant hours her early lessons have in- 
sured us. From childhood we were trained to 
admire and love natural objects. What an ova- 
tion was performed in honor of the first violet, 
and what a joyous discovery it was to espy the 
first pale primrose of the season! Even after 
long years of sorrow and trial,a thrill of happi- 
ness returns at the recollection of these innocent 
pleasures ; of the approval she never omitted to 


manifest at inlications of a desire to solve any 
of the many. wonders of leaf, and bud, and 
flower; of the pleasures with which she would 
survey our collections of variegated snail-shells, 
or the arrangement of all the varities of grasses 
we could collect. She also allowed us to feed 
caterpillars, (always, however, being most scrupu- 
lous as to the kindness with which they were 
treated,) and no words could describe our de- 
light as we watched the wondrous change into 
chrysalis and butterfly, while she would take ad- 
vantage of it to lead our thoughts to the still 
more wondrous transformation of the human 
body. The evening hours of an intelligent 
child might be profitably employed in arrang- 
ing tM shells, grasses, flowers, etc., collected 
during the summer, placing them carefully on 
paper or card, and writing the description of 
their classes, orders, or parts beneath. Live 
pets, also, deserve notice here, since tending, 
feeding, and nursing them afford great delight 
to children, and foster their kindly feelings. 

By all means encourage brothers and sisters 
to love the same amusements. Of course those 
of an intellectual kind are meant, since we have 
no desire to transform our boys into women, or 
to make our girls romps. But, in the study of 
botany, or natural history, one may materially 
aid the other. The boy will exhibit more cour- 
age and dexterity in securing the prizes, which 
the “ neat-handed: Phillis’”’ can more deliber- 
ately manipulate and examine; or the girl may 
make a very pretty drawing of the various but- 
terflies, beetles, ete., which the boy may color; 
while the neatest writer may add the descrip- 
tion. A charming little volume might thus be 
commenced at a comparatively early age, which 
both would enjoy to review as they progress, and 
mark the improvement they have made. Or, 
again, a boy who was clever as a carpenter might 
be directed how to form very pretty baskets and 
vases for holding the flower-pots in the draw- 
ing-room or garden, while the girl could cleverly 
decorate them with pine cones (split down the 
centre in order to be more easily glued, ) which, 
if wished, could afterwards be varnished ; or 
bouquets of flowers might be skeletonized and 
bleached at the sole expense of time and 
trouble, and thus a charming ornament for the 
parlor would be produced. Hundreds of these 
little employments will suggest themselves 
to the mind of any intelligent mother, and she 
will then be spared the annoyance of a listless, 
“‘ What shall Ido? I have nothing to do!” 
that too often degenerates into ill-humor and 
peevishness. Never mind how trival the occu- 
pation, so that it be but useful, and trains your 
child to an abhorrence of idleness. 

Never think it foo much trouble to answer your 
children’s questions. How often do we hear the 
tart reply, ‘I’m sure I don’t know, child; pray 
don’t tease me when yousee I’m busy!” This is 
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the surest way tostunt the growth of your child’s 
mind. It is ths most cruel and rutbless con- 
duct possible, thus to deny a child the informa- 
tion for which he craves, and to allow him to feel 
all the awkwardness and pain to which igno- 
rance exposes him. Rather hail with joy these 
indications of a growing mind, and make the 
little inquirer happy by drawing him to you 
with a kiss, and as full and patient an elucida- 
tion as he may require. 

Make your children happy in each other, en- 
couraging them to feel that a pleasure enjoyed 
alone is only half enjoyed. If one of them buy 
only a farthing sugar-stick, teach him to feel a 
delight in offering a taste tu all the ~~ As 
far as possible, let their presents to each other 
be of their own manufacture—not purchases. 
Let the boys carve silk-wiuders, or make bone 
crochet hooks, or copy in their best style some 
favorite poem, transcribing it into a neat manu- 
script volume, perhaps adorned with original 
illustrations. Let the girls make bookmarks, 
satchels for schoolbooks, ora leathern cover for 
some favorite volume. Cherish the little out- 
bursts of affection natural to them, Do not 
chide your boys for a few irrepressible tears at 
leaving home for boarding school, nor encour- 
age “ manliness” at the expense of brotherly 
affection, and do not grudge an hour bestowed 
upon a little pains-taking Jletter-writer or 
juvenile compoger, who is anxious to give an 
account of various home details to the absent 
one. Let him write two or three sentences of 
his epistle each night, over-looked by an elder 
sister; the one will feel happy at being able 
to instruct, the other will be grateful at the 
sight of the letters that grow beneath his pen. 
By any means, at any expense of trouble to 
— make home happy to your children ; 
et it always remain in their memories as a type 
of all that is peaceful, loving, and attractive ; 
let them constantly revert to it as a soothing 
remembrance in the hours of pain, sorrow, or 
privation, and let its associations be so hallowed 
and precious as to restrain them in temptation 
and strengthen them in trial. Yours isa noble 
mission ; oh, parents! see that ye fulfil it with 
that wisdom and gentleness which shall prove 
you worthy of the dignity and honor it confers ! 
Leisure Hour. 


SWEET OLD AGE. 

God sometimes gives to man a guiltless and 
holy second childhood, in which the soul be- 
comes childlike, no¢ childish, and the facul- 
ties, in full fruit and ripeness, are mellow, 
without sign of decay. This is that thoughtful 
land of Beulah, where they who have travelled 
manfully the Christian way, abide awhile to 
show the world a perfect manhood. 

Life, with its battles and its sorrows, lies far 
behind them ; the soul has thrown off its armor, 
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and sits in an evening undress, of calm and 
holy Jeisure. Thrice blessed the family, the 


neighborhood, that numbers among it one of 
these not yet ascended saints! Gentle are the 
and tolerant, and apt to play with little chil. 
dren; easy to be pleased with little pleasure.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19, 1866. 
FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY. 
—Arden Seaman has obtained a minute from 
Jericho Monthly Meeting, L. I., to attend 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, and to attend and 
appoint meetings within its limits as way opens. 
Elizabeth Paxson has obtained a minute 


from Middletown Monthly Meeting to attend 
New York Yearly Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—This 
body convened on Second-day, the 14th inst. 
The Meeting for Ministers and Elders held two 
sessions on the Seventh-day previous. On First- 
day all the houses were open for public worship, 
and the several meetings were largely attended. 
Many Friends are with us from neighboring 
Yearly Meetings, for five of whom minutes were 
produced. The representatives in the Men’s 
meeting were present except seven; in the 
Women’s, except six. Epistles were received 
and read from the five Yearly Meetings in cor- 
respondence with us, and these salutations of 
love were acknowledged to be of great value in 
preserving and strengthening the bonds which 
unite us in Christian fellowship. To essay 
replies as way may open Committees were ap- 
pointed in both meetings. 

Time will not admit of a more extended no- 
tice this week. 


SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE BuILpDING.—The 
Northeast Corner-Stone of this edifice was 
laid on the 10th inst. Under the genial in- 
fluence of a clear bright sky, a company of 
about 400 assembled to witness this important 
event. Seats had been arranged for the ac- 
commodation of part of the audience, and the 
meeting was opened by Samuel Willits, of New 
York, who was probably the senior member of 
the Board of Managers present. It was stated 
that letters had been received from several of 
our Friends, among whom were Edward H. 
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McGill, of the Boston Latin School, Mary S. 
Lippincott, Sarah Hunt and others. Time did 
not admit of the reading of all the letters, but 
we were informed of their purport ; one from 
Samuel M. Janney was read, in which he 
gays :— 

‘‘Tregret that I cannot be present on that 
interesting occasion, but my heart is with You 
in the cause of education which the College is 
intended to promote. I trust that the institu- 
tion will be founded on the inscrutable princi- 
- of truth and love, and that it will bea 

lessing to the youth of our Society and others 
who may share its benefits, not only in our day, 
but in future generations. 

The improvement of the talents conferred by 
a bountiful Creator is a duty incumbent upon 
all, and in rearing the superstructure of know- 
ledge, each generation must avail itself of the 
labors and discoveries of its predecessors. 

It is the purpose of our higher schools and 
colleges to place within the reach of the stu- 
dent, the store of knowledge accumulated by 
the wise and good of former ages, and to assist 
in developing the intellectual powers and moral 
principles. In executing this great trust, the 
‘sucher of youth should ever remember that 
the development of the intellect, though highly 
important, is of far less value than the cultiva- 
tion of moral excellence, and that the benign 
principles of Christianity can alone secure hap- 
piness here and prepare the soul for eternal 
felicity.” 

This was followed by an,appropriate and in- 
teresting address from the President, Edward 
Parrish, some extracts from which will be 
found in another part of our paper. 

A zine box was then produced, into which 
were deposited many memorials of the present 
time, viz:—An impression of the seal of the 
institution, a piece of wuod taken from the 
meeting house built by George Fox, a sprig of 
evergreen also from Swarthmore preserved in 
& hermetically sealed glass bottle, a photograph 
of the original plan of the building, abandoned 
on account of the expense, the first pamphlet 
in regard tothe concern by Benjamin Hallowell, 
the first subscription paper and the various 
circulars that have been issued, the silver coins 
of the United States, postage currency, and 
stamps, a copy of Friend’s Intelligencer and 
many of the leading papers of the day, photo- 
gtaphs and autographs of the Managers, and 
many other Friends, and a few additional arti- 
cles contributed impromptu. The box was 
then tightly sealed and consigned to the place 
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prepared for itin the granite rock. With a 
solemn feeling we watched the closing of the 
case whose opening none of us should see, but 
generations yet unborn, when this edifice shall 
have fulfilled its object and crumbled into dust, 
may look with curiosity and instruction upon 
these types of a departed age, and from their 
contemplation learn a lesson of humility. When 
the company had resumed their seats, Dr. 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, delivered a brief and 
interesting address, which will be found in 
another column. 

After further remarks by Wm. C. Biddle and 
others, a solemn silence succeeded and though 
no vocal prayer was uttered, yet desires were 
raised in many hearts that the Divine blessing 
might prosper this weighty and important 
undertaking. When the company separated, a 
short time was spent in rambling through the 
woods, in viewing the building preparations, and 
in enjoying the beautiful prospect from the 
College location. All appeared well satisfied 
with the day’s duty and enjoyment. 


THe CHILpRen’s Frienp.—We have re- 
ceived and read with interest the first number of 
this Monthiy Journal for the Children. Its con- 
tents are, we think, calculated to awaken 
thought and impart information. “ Draba 
Verna,” a sketch of the earliest flowering plant 
of our country, and the description of the wood- 
eock in “‘ Natural History,” are lively and-inter- 
esting, and have a tendency to quicken observa- 
tion in the youthful mind. In ‘Simplicity of 
Language,” views and arguments are presented 
which it is well occasionally to offer to our 
young Friends. The reviews of juvenile books 
will bring to the notice of patents, works that 
might not otherwise arrest their attention. 

There are so few magazines suitable to place 
in the hands of our children, that we welcome 
the advent of one which promises to present 
truth in asimple and attractive form, and we 
hope the editor will receive encouragement 


from Friends generally. 
—~ ee 
Marriep, on the 19th of Fourth month, 1866, ac- 
cording to the order of Friends, Jonn W. Price, son 
of William M. and Sarah W. Price, to Exizangta 
Flower, daughter of Thomas and Phebe Flower, 
(the latter deceased,) members of Clear Creek Mo. 
Meeting, Putnam Co., Illinois, 
+ te 
Diep, of a cancer, which she bore with patience 
and resignation, on the 12th of Seventh month, 1865, 
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at her residence at Glen Cove, Long Island, Pugster, 
wife of Henry Titus, in the 79th year of her age. 
In her death society has lost a faithful burden bearer. 
She was a steady attender of meetings until within a 
short time of ber death, and encouraged her family 
in the attendance of them. At the time of ber death 
she held the office of Elder, and for more than twenty 
years that of Overseer of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 
Diep, on the lst of Fifth month, 1866, at her resi- 
dence in Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Priscinta 
Hasngs, in the 86th year of her age; for the last 56 
years a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. Her 
sickness was protracted, but she bore it with much 
resignation and even cheerfulness, evincing that her 
mind was stayed on God. She was much esteemed 
and beloved, not only by her particular friends and 
acquaintances, but by the community at large. 

, on the 24th of Fourth month, 1866, in 
Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa., in the 28th year of her 
age, Evizaseta, wife of Robert B. Newbold, and 
daughter of Wm. W. and Anna Blakey; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


Extracts from the Remarks of Epwarp Par- 
RISH, on the occasion of laying the Corner- 
stone of Swarthmore College. 


About five years and a half have passed since 
the inception of the project which has taken 
form in Swarthmore College; about two, since 
we became possessed of this beautiful site ; and 
now we meet to take the first formal step 
toward the erection of the edifice which is to 
embody our well-considered plans of building. 
In accordance with a time-honored custom, we 
propose to deposit in this most eastern corner 
of the centre building, a corner-stone, contain- 
ing a receptacle, to be tightly inclosed, in which 
‘ we shall deposit fitting memorials of the times in 
which we live, to the end that when, centuries 
hence, these massive walls shall be demolished 
or re-built, the antiquarian, who, with eager 
curicsity, shall explore our work, shall find 
something to add to that chain of facts by 
which men instinctively love to trace the pro- 
— of the ages. Before these walls shall crum- 

le, every one of us, with our plans of domestic 
enjoyment and of personal agerandizement, all 
our family and social interests and concern- 
ments, will be forgotten. The absorbing politi- 
cal questions, which now so tax the mind of the 
nation, will then have been solved by the lapse 
of time. No one living can predict, except 
with the eye of faith, that future which shall 
become the present before the tokens which we 
now deposit are removed. 

It may teach us a lesson of humility to think 
that even our sectarian theories and prejudices 
—the faiths many and the forms many about 
which men contend, and with which they build 
up partitions in society, are transient even when 
compared with the stones and mortar which the 
stalwart mason cements into his solid walls. 

The set phrases in which the theologian 
would confine the universal truths of God will 
cease to have their conventional meaning,—some 
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of the words. will become obsolete, perhaps the 
finest passages will sound quaint, to those, who, 
in some far distant time, will exhume this cor- 
ner stone, and with curious interest seek to lay 
open its mysteries. Let none accuse us of per- 
sonal vanity in depositing our photographs and 
autographs in this box. The comments they 
may elicit from those who next will look upon 
them will be harmless to excite our vanity or to 
wound our self-love ; and in transmitting to pos- 
terity the lineaments of some who have shared in 
this work, we do but gratify. in our successors 
what we all recognize as a harmless curiosity in 
ourselves. 

This occasion marks another step toward the 
organization of Swarthmore College, with a full 
corps of Professors and teachers, and complete 
facilities for imparting sound and liberal learn- 
ing ; and it may be thought appropriate that a 
concise statement should now be given of the 
educational views which have influenced its origi- 
nators. 

Called by the unanimous choice of the mana- 
gers, and without my own solicitation, to pre 
side over its organization, I bring to the work 
one leading qualification of which I am con- 
scious,—a thorough conviction of the utility, 
not to say necessity, of the establishment of our 
college, coupled with a high ideal of what such 
an institution ought to be.; 

That our attainment will fall far short of this 
ideal, is of course inevitable ; but our ideal is 
not the less valuable that we cannot expect in 
our time to realize its complete attainment. 

1. We aim to educate the sexes together. 
Each wing of our ‘building will be separately 
allotted to one or the other—the collecting 
room, dining-room, library and class-rooms are 
for their joint occupancy. The grounds will 
doubtless be in some degree divided and ap- 
propriated for their separate use, while in many 
sports they will participate together. Impressed 
with the great loss resulting to society from e+ 
tranging young men and women from each 
other, during the years that are especially de 
voted to their moral and intellectual develop 
ment, we mean to seek after and follow the 
natural law of social and domestic intercourse, 
and to strip their converse as far as possible of 
any glowing halo of romance, to clothe it ins 
vestment of friendship and good sense. 

2. We shall propose a high grade of intellee 
tual attainment for those who seek our diploms. 
The idea incorporated into the first draft of out 
plan was that of an institution in which an edt 
cation could be attained equal to that furnished 
by the best colleges in the land. While it # 
obvious that this standard can only be attained 
as the result of maturity in the institution, yé 
this high aim is essential to be kept in view 
from the very start. An Academical depart 
ment will necessarily precede the opening 
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the College classes, and will doubtless be a per- 
manent feature of the institution. The standard 
of admission to this will be advanced as oppor- 
tunity allows, and all the studies will be adapted 
to prepare the students for the collegiate 
course. Instruction in the art of teaching will 
be a desideratum, and in the future a model 
school will probably be opened to facilitate this 
important practical branch. 

3. The relative importance to be attached in 
our College to the three main departments of 
mathematics, language and science, has already 
been somewhat discussed among those interested 
in its establishment. 

While these considerations can only be fully 
determined when its faculty is organized, it has 
been generally understood among us that the 
stndy of those branches of science pertaining to 
the physical universe, which have been°So rap- 
idly advanced by modern investigations, and 
are so wonderfully adapted to develop the in- 
tellect and to increase our appreciation of the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator, will here 
have a place not yet conceded to them in col- 
leges, established before they had reached their 
present magnitude and importance. Yet'l trust 
none of us will be disposed to undervalue those 
abstract studies which are so wonderfully 
adapted to train and develop the reasoning 
powers, nor language, the study of which, as a 
means of mental discipline, has been so long es- 
teemed, and the importance of which, as an aid 
to the appreciation and expression of great 
truths, none will dispute. 

It is a false idea of education which limits it 
to any one class of studies, or degrades it toa 
mere utilitarian basis. Nothing is deserving 
the name which does not enlarge man’s nature, 
and fit him for the enjoyment of elevating 
thoughts and ideas out of the range of business. 
And yet there is no honorable pursuit in life for 
which a man is not better fitted by that accu- 
mulation of knowledge, that power of classify- 
ing facts and ideas, and of deducing principles 
from them, which it is the object of a liberal 
education to depart. We claim a higher mis- 
sion for Swarthmore College than that of fitting 
men and women for business; it should fit 
them for life, with all its possibilities. May 
those who shall hereafter guide its destinies be 
inspired with a love of learning for its own sake, 
and for the inestimable advantages it is capable 
of conferring, and may they never cease to 
couple in their system of training the highest 
intellectual culture with the development of the 
moral and religious elements of character. 

4. The leading motive of those who have 
originated this movement has been what, in the 
familiar phrase of Friends, is called a guarded 
education. It is our desire to give its proper 
place to that feature of moral training—almost 
distinctive of the Society of Friends—which 
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rests upon a recognition of the intuitive sense 
of right and wrong, implanted by the Creator 
in every rational soul. This, recognized in its 
full force, supercedes much of the religions in- 
struction which is considered essential in most 
of the Christian churches. With it, the pre- 
cepts of Christianity become vital and saving ; 
without it, they are liable to lapse into formality 
and practical unbelief. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of education in its connection with the moral at- 
tributes of our nature; born on the confines of 
two boundless worlds,—a world of infinite joy, 
and a world of unmeasured sorrow, vbligations 
reaching through all eternity attach themselves 
to the human soul from very infancy. 

Great is the responsibility of the parent who 
essays to guide the infant mind in its first 
efforts to exercise that free agency which is the 
high prerogative of its nature; and scarcely 
less, that of the teaeher, who is to pilot the in- 
tellect as it sets sail into the vast ocean of con- 
flicting thoughts and opinions. Let both see to 
it, that through no fault of theirs a cloud shall 
obscure “ that light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” “ For,” says the 
wise man, “the commandment is a lamp, and 
the law is light, aud the reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life.” 


REMARKS OF-DR. JOSEPH THOMAS. 


In the very brief remarks which I propose 
to offer on the present occasion, I wish it to be 
understood that I am an “outsider,” and con- 
sequently, though I feel a deep interest in the 
object which has brought us together, the 
originators of this great enterprise are in no 
wise responsible for anything that I may happen 
to say. 

I need scarcely observe that I am far from 
desiring in any way to strengthen the barriers 
which ‘divide the various denominations of 
Christians, yet so long as there are different 
sects, I rejoice that all are to be represented in 
the great cause of liberal education. 

It is doubtless a good and glorious thing for 
our country, that we have everywhere elemen- 
tary schools in which all, even the humblest, 
may acquire the rudiments of an English 
education ; but what would Society be if we 
had nothing higher than these ? 

In my opinion, what we Americans have 
most to fear, is a dead level of mediocrity in the 
education of our people. In the economy of 
nature it is important that some portions of the 
earth’s surface should be more elevated than the 
rest; for a country wholly destitute of moun- 
tains or hills can have in itself neither fertility 
nor beauty—all the fertility of Egypt is derived 
through the Nile from the mountains of central 
Africa—and I believe the influence of a superior 
class of educated men serves to give life aud 
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spirit and efficiency to the knowledge of the 
masses. 

Many persons seem to suppose that a mode- 
rate education, if joined with good common sense, 
is sufficient for all the purposes of life. It may 
be all that is needed for ordinary occasions, but 
not for the higher objects of our existence. 

It is undeniably true, that while education in 
the United States is perhaps more generally 
diffased than in any other part of the world, 
there are in proportion to the whole number of 
‘our people fewer thoroughly educated men than, 
I will not say in any other country in Christen- 
dom, but certainly fewer than in any of the 
«more enlightened countries of Europe, including, 
I might say, France and all the Protestant 
‘mations. Hence it has sometimes happened 
that works professedly of a learned or scientific 
character, but of the merest pretension, have 
met with great favor even among the most in- 
telligent of our people. A single example may 
suffice. The principal doctrines of “‘ Nott and 
Gliddon’s Types of Mankind” were a few years 
ago accepted as undoubted truth by many of 
our most intelligent citizens and scientific men, 
and indeed were so accepted by the editor of 
Putnam’s Magazine, one of the most respect- 
able critical journals published in the United 
States, but I think no instance can be presented 
of a single scientific man or scientific journal of 
any standing in Europe having been taken in 
by the shallow learning and loose science of the 
work above named. 

I trast I shall not be understood as seeking 
to disparage my country, for I am very proud 
of her,—I admit that she excels in many 
things ; what I desire is that she should excel 
in everything. 

We ought, I think, to be especially on our 
guard, that we be not deceived by the ery of 
utility which we hear on every hand. True, in 

its largest sense, the useful may include all that 
is most desirable for the human race, but it is 
too often limited to-merely providing for our 
physical wants and necessities. In this sense 
it excludes the love of the beautiful and the 
cultivation of all those sentiments which con- 
stitute the chief glory of man. Such views if 
carried out would paralyze or destroy all that 
is noblest and most beautiful in the human 
character ; they would in fact reduce the race of 
man to the condition of two-legged beavers— 
animals ingenious, sagacious, industrious, but 
nothing more. Happily the Creator has given 
us instincts that render it impossible for any 
people to carry such a system of utilitarianism to 
its ultimate results, but it may easily be carried 
much farther than would be consistent with the 
highest interest or happiness of mankind. 

Those who pursue science and truth for their 
own sake, really do far more to promote the use- 
ful in the best sense of the word than those 









whose sole object begins and ends with utility, 
Does any one suppose that Sir Isaac Newton 
was influenced by mere considerations of utility 
when he made his immortal discovery of the 
laws which govern the universe. 


I am one of those who believe that the im- 


portance of education in its truest and highest 
sense has never yet been overestimated. 


We should my friends, I am convinced, 


commit a great mistake were we to suppose that 
the influence of such an institution as we are 
founding to-day will be limited to those only 
or chiefly who shall be educated within its halls. 
On the contrary, it will extend to the whole com- 
munity—to the entire country. The foundin 
of such an institution is indeed a distinct an 
emphatic annunciation to the world of our be- 
lief in the great importance of a high and liberal 
culture. It is a declaration of eternal war 
against the realms of ignorance and darkness; 
it is a proclamation to all mankind that we for 
our part have faith in light and science and 
truth, and do not fear to follow them whither- 
soever they may lead us. 


In concluding, I would say that, although an 


alumnus of next to the oldest college in the 
United States, I do not on that account the less 
sincerely or less cordially wish a God-speed to 
this young institution, whose existence may be 
said to date from to-day. May its success be 
complete ; may its career be long and glorious; 
may it prove to be atrue and faithful foster 
mother to those committed to its care; and may 
it be instrumental in diffusing among its chil- 
dren and others the light, not only of true learn- 
ing and science, bat what is of far higher im- 
portance, of moral and religious truth. 


<asiaeamneililieenmamas 
PROMPTNESS IN DUTIES. 
There is always a joy in duties performed, 


and promptness in the execution heightens that 
joy. To wait and look on a business we ought 


to do at once, enervates and disheartens; to 


arise and do it immediately, strengthens and 


enlarges the heart. Delay begets hesitancy 
and timidity ; direct performance brings zeal 
and courage. They that wait upon the Lord 
renew their strength ; but they that postpone till 
to-morrow present duties, are weaker for them 


then than to-day. Promptness in duties, then, 


gives greater strength for new duties. Enduring 
hardness as a good soldier in one campaign, 
qualifies the Christian for more manly feats in 
the next. We grow on food and exercise 
morally, the same as we do physically. 
Christian promptitude helps to develop that 
noble, full stature of character and life which 
the Gospel enjoins—gives grace to discipleship 
and energy and efficiency to the churches.— 
Morning Star. 


Tranquil pleasures last longest. We are not 
fitted to bear the burther of great joys. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. ‘ 
And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 





‘Twas on a May-day of the far old year 

Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the night 

In days of which the Norland sagas tell,— 

The I'wilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which 
climbs 

The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked “homeward; bats on leathern 
wings 

Flitted abroad ; the sounds of labor cied; 

Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatier 

The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 

Might look trom the rent clouds, not as he looked 

A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justive and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State-House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Conaecticut, 

Trembling beneath their legislative robes, 

“Ttis the Lord’s Great day! Let us adjourn,” 
Some said ; and then, as uf with one accord, 

All eyes were turaed to Abraham Davenport. 

He rose, slow cleaving with bis steady voice 

The iutulerable hush. * This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the wold awaits ; 
But be it 80 or not, | only knuw 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

lo occupy ull be come. So at the post 

Where he hath set me in his own providence. 

I choose, for one, to meet him face to face,— 

No faithless servant, frightened from my task, 

But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefure, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 

bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 

Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
Anact to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and weil spake Abraham Davenport, 

Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the nine Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry bumor natural to the man: 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the holiow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the Background of 890atural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they Pass, 

That simple duty bath no p!ace for fear. 
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. THE CHOLERA AND ITS TREATMENT. 
Letter from Dr. Hamlin—Observations in the East. 

The following letter from Cyrus Hawlin, 
who has been for many years a resident in Con- 
stantinople, as a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
appears in the Christian Mirror. It contains 
some useful hints : 

* * * & Having been providentially com- 
pelled to have a good degree of practical ac- 
quaintance with it, and to see it in all its forms 
and stages during each of its invasions of Con- 
stantinople, I wish to make my friends in 
Maine some suggestions, which may relieve 
anxiety or be of practical use. 

“ 1st. On the approach of the cholera, every 
family should be prepared to treat it without 
waiting fora physician. It does its work so 
expeditiously, that while you are waiting for 
the doctor it is done. 

“2d. If you prepare for it, it will not come. 
I think there is no disease which may be avoid- 
ed with so much certainty as the cholera. But 
providential circumstances or the thoughtless 
indiscretion of some member of a household 
may invite the attack, and the challenge will 
never be refused. It will probably be made in 
the night; your pbysician has been called in 
another direction, and you must treat the case 
yourself or it will prove fatal. 

“3d. Causes of Attack.—I have personally 
investigated at least a hundred cases, and not 
less than three-fourths could be traced directly 
to ‘improper diet, or to intoxicating drinks, or 
both united. Of the remainder, suppressed 
perspiration would comprise a Jarge number. 
A strong, healthy, temperate laboring man had 
a severe attack of the cholera, and after the 
danger had passed I was curious to ascertain 
the cause. He had been cautious and prudent 
in his diet. He used nothing intoxicating. 
His residence was in a good locality. But 
after some hours of hard labor and very profuse 
perspiration, he had lain down to take his cus- 
tomary noon nap, right against an open window 
through which a very refreshing breeze was 
blowing. Another cause is drinking largely of 
cold water when hot and thirsty. Great fatigue, 
great anxiety, fright, fear, all figure amon 
inciting causes. If one can avoid all these he 
is as safe from the cholera as from being swept 
away by a comet. 

“4th. Symptoms of an attack.—While cho- 
lera is prevalent in a place, almost every one 
experiences more or less disturbance of diges- 
tion. Itisdoubtlessin partimaginary. Every 
one notices the slightest variation of feeling, 
and this gives an importance to mere trifles, 
There is often a slight nausea, or transient 
pains, or rumbling sounds, when no attack fol- 
lows. No one isentirely;free from these. But- 
when a diarrhea commences, though painless 
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and slight, it is in reality the skirmishing party 
of the advancing column. It will have at first 
no single characteristic of the Asiatic cholera. 
But do not be deceived. It is the cholera 
nevertheless. Wait a little, give it time to get 
hold, say to yourself, ‘I feel perfectly well, it 
will pass off,’ and in a chort time you will re- 
pent of your folly in vain. 

“ Sometimes, though rarely, the attack com- 
mences with vomiting. But in whatever way 
it commences it is sure to hold on. In avery 
few hours the patient may sink into the collapse. 
The hands and feet become cold and purplish ; 
the countenance, at first nervous and anxious, 
becomes gloomy and apathetic, although a 
mental restlessness and a raging thirst torment 
the sufferer while the powers of life are ebbing. 
The intellect remains clear, but all the social 
and moral feelings seem wonderfully to collapse 
with the physical powers. The patient knows 
he is to die, but cares not about it. 

“Tn some cases, though rarely, the diarrhea 
continues for a day or two, and the foolish per- 
son keeps about, then suddenly sinks, sends for 
a physician, and before he arrives, dies. 

COURSE OF TREATMENT. 

“Ist. Fur stopping the incipient diarrhea, 
—The mixture which I used in 1848 with 
great success, and again in 1855, has during 
this epidemic been used by thousands, and al- 
though the attacks have been more sudden and 
violent, it has fully established its reputation 
for efficiency and perfect safety. It consists of 
equal parts by measure of—1i. Laudanum and 
spirits of camphor. 2. Tincture of rhubarb. 
Thirty drops for an adult, on a lump of sugar, 
will often check thediarrbea. But to prevent 
its return care should always be taken to con- 
tinue the medicine every four hours in 
diminishing does 25, 20, 15, 10, 9, when care- 
ful diet is all that will be needed. 

“In case the first does not stop the diarrhea, 
continue to give increasing doses—thirty-five, 
forty, forty-five, sixty—at every movement of 
the bowels. Large doses will produce no in- 
jury while the diarrhea lasts. When that is 
checked then is the time for caution. I have 
never seen a case of diarrhea taken in season 
which was not thus controlled, but some cases 
of the advanced diarrhea, and especially of 
relapse, paid no heed to it whatever. As soon 
as this becomes apparent, I have always re- 
sorted to this course, Prepare a teacup of 
starch, boiled as for use in starching linen, and 
stir into it a full teaspoonful of laudanum for 
an injection. Give one third at each movement 
of the bowels. In one desperate case, aban- 
doned as hopeless by a physician, I could not 
stop the diarrhea until the seventh injection, 
which contained nearly a teaspoonful of laud- 
anum. The patient recovered and isin perfect 
health. Atthe same time I used prepared 


chalk in ten grain doses, with a few drops of 
laudanum and camphor to each. But what 
ever course is pursued must be followed up, 
= the diarrhcea controlled, or the patient is 
ost. 

“2d. Mustard Poultices—These should be 
applied to the pit of the stomach, and kept on 
till the surface is well reddened. 

“3d, The patient, however well he may feel, 
should rigidly observe perfect rest. To lie 
quietly on the back is one-half the battle. In 
that position the enemy fires over you, but the 
moment you rise you are hit. 

“ When the attack comes in the form of 
diarrhoea, these directions will enable every one 
to meet it successfully. 

‘¢4th. But when the attack is more violent, 
and there is vomiting, or vomiting and pur- 
ging, perhaps also cramps and colic pains, the 
following mixture is far more effective, and 
should always be resorted to. The missionaries, 
Long, Trowbridge and Washburn have used it 
in very many cases, and with,wonderfal success. 
It consists of equal parts of laudanum, tincture 
of capsicum, tincture of ginger and tincture of 
cardamon seeds. Dose, thirty to forty drops, or 
a half teaspoonful in a little water, and to be 
increased according to the urgency of the 
case. In case the first dose should be ejected, 
the second, which should stand ready, should 
be given immediately after the spasm of vom- 
iting has ceased. During this late cholera siege 
no one of us failed of controlling the vomiting 
and also the purging, by, at most, the third 
dose. We have, however, invariably made use 
of large mustard poultices of strong, pure mus- 
tard, applied to the stomach, bowels, calves of 
the legs, feet, etc., as the case seemed to re- 
quire. 





EACH HAS HIS WORK. 


All men cannot work in the same way. 
“There are diversities of onerations.” Upon 
the face of a watch you may see an illustration 
of my meaning. Qn that small space you 
have three workers; there is the second- 
pointer performing rapid revolutions ; there is 
the minute-pointer going at a greatly reduced 
speed, and there is the hour-pointer tardier 
still. Now, any one acquainted with the mech- 
anism of a watch would conclude that the busy 
little second-pointer was doing all the work ; it 
is clicking away at sixty times the speed of 
the minute-pointer, and as for the hour-hand, 
that seems to be doing no work atall. You 
can see in a moment that the first is busy, and 
in a short time you will see the second stir; 
but you must wait still longer to assure your- 
self of the motion of the third. 8o it is in the 
church. There are active fussy men, who ap- 
pear to be doing the work of the whole com- 
munity, and others slower still. But can we 
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do without the minute and hour-pointers? The 
noisy second-hand might go round its little 
circle for ever, without telling the world the 
true time. We should be- thankful for all 
kinds of workers. The silent, steady hour- 
hand need not envy its noisy little, colleague. 
Each man must fill the measure of his capacity. 
Your business is to do your alldtted work, so 
as to meet the approbation of the Master.— 
British Standard. 





case, in which the ball was fractured, if the 
lining membrane were touched, the fish uttered 
acry. After they came out they were fed 
with worms, were well nourished, and grew. 
M. Dumeril has had the good fortune to wit- 
ness, for the first time in Europe, the process 
of going into “summer quarters.”’? The two 
survivors began to show signs of preparation for 
































surface of their bodies a large quantity of thick 
and viscid mucus, and soon after by burying 
themselves in the soft mud at the bottom of the 
tank. The water was then drawn off to the 
level of the mud and this allowed slowly to dry. 
In the course of time the mud became bard and 
cracked, and the moisture disappeared, leaving 
them in their dry case of earth. 

After about seventy days they were exhumed 
alive, each surrounded by a sort of cocoon formed 
formed of the hardened mucus secreted by their 
skin, and serving as a protection against the too 
great evaporation of moisture from the surface 
of their bodies. As they entered the mud they 
left behind them a tubular trail of mucus, 
which formed a communication between the 
sack enclosing the fish and the outer air. Du- 
ring the greater portion of the period of their 
retirement no water can reach their gills ; their 
swim-bladders, however, receive blood diverted 
by a special arrangement from the gills, and 
thus act like true lungs, which they in fact are. 
Thus we have a fish which is a water-breather 
at one period of the year, and an air-breather at 
another. In this last respect they make a close 
approach to the class of reptiles with which they 
have sometimes, though on insufficient grounds, 
been identified. — The Nution. 





TORPIDITY OF ANIMALS. 


They who are accustomed to witness merely 
the state of torpor into which many animals, 
both warm and cold-blooded, enter during the 
winter months of our northern latitudes, are 
hardly prepared for the fact that within the 
tropics a large number of other animals fall 
into an analagous condition through the heat 
and drought. We have the authority of Hum- 
boldt, suppért@@ by many observers, for the 
fact that in Venezuela and in the region of the 
Orinoco, “‘ both land and water turtles, the co- 
lossal boas, and many of the smaller species of 
serpents, lie torpid and motionless in the hard- 
ened ground throughout the hot and dry season.” 
The Indians often seek them in their retreats 
as articles of food, and Humboldt mentions 
that, on one occasion, a party in camp were as- 
tonished by a crocodile’s breaking up his sum- 
mer quarters in the enclosure where they were 
sleeping, and where the reptile had lain buried 
since the disappearance of the waters. We 
have ourselves seen the workmen in Guiana, 
while digging trenches in a garden for planting 
vegetables, throw out several specimens of a 
a of eel (Synbrancus), which had buried 
themselves, as is their habit, when: the dry 
season approached, and which, after an imprisun- 
ment of two or three months, would have found 
their way out again with the return of the rainy 
season. 

The “ mud fish” (L-pidosiren) of the Gam- 
bia is one of the most remarkable animals 
which pass into a “summer sleep.” Their 
habits in this respect have been long known, 
and Prof. Owen has described the peculiar 
structure of their respiratory organs, which 
enables them, though fishes, to breathe air, 
when water is no longer accessible, during the 

riod of their confinement. M. Auguste 

umeril has recently communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences some interesting observa- 
tions made by himself on some of these animals 
at the Jardin des Plantes. Balls of perfectly 
dry clay containing “mud fishes” were placed 
in @ tank and water slowly added, so asin some 
degree to imitate the gradual moistening of the 
earth by the rain. In due time three of the 
fishes broke open their coverings and escaped. 
That they were not, even in the dried clay, 
Wholly torpid, is shown by the fact that in one 





WORK WHILE IT IS DAY. 

‘«Whatever is truly great and profound ‘in 
moral or scientific life, makes its appearance, 
not with pomp and tumult, but in unostenta- 
tious silence. Its growth is slow and its root 
secret. A seed is cast forth, and often the 
sower scarcely lives to see it spring forth. 
But if there be true life in it, its day comes. 
and it springs up and waxes into a beautiful 
and umbrageous tree.’’— Ullman. 


Under the accumulated difficulties of faith 
and practice, by which we are embarrassed in 
this sublunary state, we should meditate on the 
doctrine of a Providence, which administers the 
richest consolation. The dominion exercised 
by the Supreme Being over the works of his 
hands, is neither partial as to its objects, nar- 
row in its extent, nor transitory in its duration. 
Unlike earthly monarchs, who expire in their 
turn and are successfully borne into the tombs 
of their ancestors, the King of saints liveth 
and reigneth forever and ever! Evils, indeed, 
have entered the world, and still continue to 
distress it. But these evils have not crept 


their long sleep by secreting from the general 
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into the system unknown to its great Author; 
and the attributes of Deity ensure their extir- 
pation, Our rejoicing is—the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth ! 


“ Qne part, one little part, we dimly scan, 
Through the dark mediam of life’s fev’rish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem; 
Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise— 
Oh, then! renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies, 
For thou art but of dust—be humble and be wise.” 
Beattie. 





ITEMS. 

Tue Geeauan Potar Expgpirion.—The projected 
German Polar Expedition is to start on its voyage 
during the present month. It will consist of two ex- 
ploring vessels, (small wooden screw steamers, of 
about four hundred tons, and eighty to one hundred 
horse power), with a sailing ship as a transport. 
The latter is considered important, because the small 
steamers cannot take a sufficient quantity of coal, 
and consequently would have to lose much time and 
go out of their course every thirty days to supply 
that want in some northern port. The voyage is to 
be completed in six months; but the transport ves- 
sel is to remain during the winter in one of the ports 
of Spitzbergen, in order to make meteorological and 
other scientific observations, for which purpose 
three competent men have offered their service—Dr. 
Fischer-Renzon for geology, Professor Kupffer for 
zoology, and the Austrian Ensign of the Marine 
Weyprecht for physical experiments. 

The aim of the expedition is the exploration of the 
Arctic central region; special ends will be pursued 
by the investigation of the east coast of Greenland, 
the examination of the Gulf and Polar streams and 
their limits, the geographical survey of new coasts, 
should any be discovered, by the measuring of the 
depth of the sea, &c. The equipmeut and provision 
of the expedition vessels have been calculated for the 
term of two years. The expense is estimated at 
about one hundred thousand thalers, the greater 
part of which is to be covered by the Prussian gov- 
ernment. The crews of the three ships will consist 
entirely of volunteers, as so many offers for -service 
have been received by the commander of the expedi- 
tion, Captain Werner, from sailors of all ages, that 
he has only to select among the best.—T7he Evening 
Post. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, the House resolution, 
congratulating the people of Russia on the escape of 
the Czar from assassination, was passed. The bill to 
authorize the coinage of five-cent pieces and the bill 
imposing a duty of twenty per cent. on the value of 
cattle imported into the United States, were passed. 
The post-office appropriation bill was taken up and 
the discussion of the amendment relative to appoint- 
ments to office was resumed, and several times oc- 
cupied the attention of the Senate. Finally it was 
passed as originally framed. 

Hovss.—The coustitutional amendment reported 
by the Committee on Reconstruction was several 
times under discussion, and finally passed, yeas 128, 
nays 37. A joint resolution providing for the ex- 
emption of crude petroleum from internal revenue 
tax was passed; also a resolution to regulate the 
time and fix the place for holding the United States 
Circuit Court in the Eastern district of Virginia. 

Tus Farepmen.—The official reports of the as- 
sistant commissioners of the Freedmen’s Bureau to 
the commissioner, now being received for the Fourth 


month, show a continued improvement in the relation 
between the white and black races in the States re- 
cently in rebellion. The freedmen seem to be gaining 
a more correct notion of their responsibilities as well 
as privileges in theif new character of freemen ; and 
where they conduct themselves inoffensively, the 
whites are becoming more disposed to treat them 
civilly and Geal jystly with them. 


PPEDDING and FEATHER Warehouse, Tenth St, below Arch, 


Weather Beds, Bolster§, Pillows, Mattresses, of all kinds; 
Blankets, Comfortables, Counterpanes, white and colored ; Spring 


Beds; Spring Cots; Iron Bedsteads; Cushions, and all other 
articles in the line of business, Amos HILLBORN, 
519 12t No 44 North Tenth Street, below Arch. 


fy\HOMAS W. STUCKEY is prepared to execute Book, Card, and 
Job Printing at No 624 Weaver St., between Fifth and Sixth 

and Green and Coates. Friends’ Printing desired. Orders sent 

by post will be promptly attended to. 519 vt 


eo, AND PROVISION STORE.—The subscribers, having 
taken the Store at N. E. cor. Sixth and Buttonwood sti 
would call the attention of Friends and the Public generally to 
their Fresh stock of Staple and Fancy Groceries, which they will 
sell at prices suiting the decline in gold. Good Country produce 
taken in exchange, at best market rates. Ciarton E. Haines, 
__ 512 19 2662. x Josera G. Haings, 


= J. LYTLE, Seventh and Spring Garden streets, Philadel* 


phia, has a variety of cheap and desir 8, such as 7-4 
White India Silk Shawis, Four dollars, th $10.00; Colored 
Silk Cashmere Shawls, half price. #ringed Thibet Shawls, $3.50, 
All Woul De Barege, 37} cts. Plain Dark Brown Lawns, 183 ots, 
Ponge Mobairs, 35 cts. Mode Siik Knit Mitts for Friends. French 
and English Lawns. Cull and examiue his stock before pur 
chasing elsewhere. 512 19 2, 


MV HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d 3t. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
428, 55, 512 00. 


A. WLLDMAN, Dealer in Hovsz-FURNISHING Goops. A gene 

e ral assortment of ‘Tin, lron, Wooden and Willuw Ware, Je 

panued and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spvons, &c., No. 925 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 421 10t ph 


VHESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad St., Chester, Pa. very branch of a solid Eng 

lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. ‘thoroughness in 
the studies is insisted upon, and especial care wili be taken t 
educate the morals as weil as the inéellect of the pupils. A Pre 
mary Department is connected with the Schoul. Pupus can enter 
at any time. 

4a Please send fora Circular. Gzoros Giuert, Principal. 


THOMAS GILBERT, . 
2 ws 18t 5wm wofnd. M. Louise CLancy, } Assistants. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Giris.—The next a 
sion of this inatitution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire tor Circular of 
32 3m. 430, vmv. Evan ‘ft. Swans, Principal. 
ae BOARDING SCHOOL FOK BOYS, situated oa 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J, 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence om 
the 2st of Sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henay W. Rivewar, 
4766 t 3367 pmuzzpain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boaxpine-Scaom 
ror Giris. ‘I'he Spring and Summmer Term of this 
tution, will commence oth mo. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For details see Circular, to obtain which, addres 

the Principals, Attleboro’ ‘ 0., — county, Pa. 
SBARL J. GRAHAME, . 
tf. av nfr.414. Janz P. GRAHAME, } Principals 
J H. RIDQ@WAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples. Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and — description 0 
Country Produce. Uttice No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia, Consignments svlicited, and orders for shi 
promptly attended to. 21013tvlvnsp. 
M. HEACOOK, General furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Ooflims, 
and every requisite for kunerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


EW ARTIOCLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel oom 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts @ 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c.. For sale at the Hardware Store of 
Truman & Saaw 


810tf. No. 885 (Right Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
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